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superiority, and we wish not to be re rded as 
officious, impertinent intermeddlers. Ve can, 
moreover,declare that we have heard with grati- 
tude of the revivals which have taken place in your 
Churches, and we pray that a ten-fold measure of 
divine influence may be shed upon you from above ; 
and while we hail with delight the tokens which 
God is giving of his presence among you, we Can 
admire the zeal and ardor with which you are Com- 
bining your efforts in the promotion of great and 
good objects. But by these very feelings are we im- 
pelled the more strongly to make this appeal to 
your consciences, on a subject so deeply affecting 
your reputation and prosperity 2 Churches, and 
your happiness and dignity as Christians. The 
evil is too great to permit us to be silent. Should 
we be so, we should suffer and countenance sin in 
our brethren, and in doing so, share in their guilt. 
We therefore solemnly and urgently beseech 
the Christrians and Christian communities of Amer- 
ica to ronse themselves to a holy determination to 
sacrifice every consideration to that of duty —to look 
above all the paltry gains of slavery—to despise 
every thing specious and hollow, which can be 
urged in defence of so flagrant a violation of 
Christian principle and sony pe bring the sub- 
ject firmly and fairly before the conscience, and 
examining itin the light of God's word, to resolve 
to do their utmost to put away this accursed thing. 
Tuomas Haryen, Minister of Branswick Chapel. 
Ronent Frercusr, ¢ Deacons of the same. 
Wa. ARMSTRONG, ‘ ; 
Samort Baown, Minister of Ashton Chape!, near 
Bristol. : 
Henry Isaac Rover, Minister of Bridge-st. Chapel. 
Samuesx Newe.t, 
Caas. Price, 
R. L. May, 
Davip Tuomas, Minister of Zion Chapel. 
Joun Harr, 
Joun Goorwin, 
Joun Jack, Minister of Castle Green Chapel. 
Joun GaRDNER, 
T. Purrren, 
Wa. Woops, 
Wixttam Lecy, Minister of Lodge street Chapel. 
James STALvaRD, 
Cuas. CARPENTER. 
Saucer Summers, Minister of Broadmead. 
Tuomas S. Crisp, 
A. Liverr, 
Joseru Asn, 
KR. B. Surmine, : 
Even Paosert, Minister of Piltray Chapel. 
W. Dicer, Deacons of the same. 
Tos. Jones, } 
Taowas Winter, Minister of Counterslip. 
Roseat Leonarp, 
G,. Gout», 
Joun Dix, 
James Coviertine, 
Tuomas Wise, 
Hexry Cuzner, 


Deacons of the same. 


Deacons of the same. 


Deacons of the same. 


Deacons of the same. 


Deacons of the same. 


Deacons of the same. 





‘Is SLAVERY FROM ABOVE OR FROM 
BENEATH? 

This is the title of an article in the April number 
of the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine. The sub- 
ject is the Jewish servitude, Itappears anonymously, 
bot is attributed to Theodore D. Weld. The wri- 
ter has, we think, triumphantly driven slavery from 
its hiding place, behind the Mosaic institutions. 
Ile first brushes away the fog, which the dialect of 
slavery, and its long associations with our language 
and thoughts, have thrown around the subject; by 
giving a clearand discriminating definition of Amer- 
ican slavery, as consisting, not of political disabili- 
ties, but of ‘reducing men to articles of property, 
making free agents, goods and chattels, converting 
persons into things: sinking intelligence accounta- 
bility, immortality, and personal, inalienable owner- 
ship into mere merchandize.’ He then inquires 
whether the Bible sanctions suchaprinciple. This 
he answers summarily, by showing that the princi- 
ple here involved, of disregarding the distinction 
between a person and a thing, is most pointed] 
condemned by the laws of God, and visited with 
the severest penalties. Thisleads to an inquiry in- 
to the nature of the servitude which existed under 
the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. And so 
he brings us to the conclusion, (we think irresista- 
bly established,} that the principle of holding men 
as property was unknown, under these dispensations. 
He shows also, that Hebrew servitude had respect 
to the intarest and happiness of the servant as well 
as of the master—that the service was entered into 
and continued in, voluntarily—and that these ser- 
vants were paid for their services. In conclusion, 
he takes up and discusses those passages,which have 
been quoted with so much assurance to sanction 


American slavery, and shows their consistency with 
Oleatrinaalb atin setetuUgt paufousdly Luci 
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mere outline of the argument, yet it shows much 
study and research, as well as comprehensiveness 
of mind and reach of thought. Any person desir- 
ous of investigating the subject thoroughly for him- 
eelf, will find great help from this article. And, 
surely, it is a subject that ought to be thoroughly 
studied and well understood. We ought to know 
whether the Bible is the charter of our liberties ; 
for certainly, if it sanctions slavery, we have no 
gaaranty of personal liberty. If one man may be 
lawfully enslaved, another may be; and, therefore, 
the lawfulness of slavery once established, there is 
an end of human rights—upon this hypothesis, we 
have no rights.—.Vew York Evangelist. 
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(From the Alton, (I/!.) Observer.) 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE, 

Davin A. Suita, Esq. late of Huntsville, Ala.ar- 
rived in this place on Friday, with twelve colored 
persons, to whom he had lately given their free- 
dom. Mr. S. was once the owner, (so called) of 
twenty-one slaves. But he has liberated them all. 
Nine of them remain for the present in Alabama, 
where, by the law, they —y! stay one year after 
their liberation. They will, Providence permitting, 
emigrate to this State the following spring. Mean- 
time, as Mr. S. distinctly informed us, they are 
FREE; no longer property, but Mex. Mr. 8S. is an 
elder in the Presbyterian church, and was a mem- 
ber of the last General Assembly, in which we had 
the pleasure of forming his acquaintance. He told 
usthen of the purpose he had formed of giving lib- 
erty to his slaves; and that he was then making 
those arrangmenots which he has now so happily 
completed. 

We welcome such a man to our state—in the 
midst of so many church members and elders and 
ministers who connive at, or approve, or, worst of 
all, practice the abominations of slavery,.for the 
sake of ease or gain, it refreshes the soul to meet 
with a man whose Christian principles are strong 
enough to enable him to po Rigut at the expense 
of his purse. By the deed of emancipation, in this 
case, onthe day in which it was executed, Mr. 
Smith lay down at night a poorer man by $2,000 
than when he rose, since, for so much, these human 
beings might have been sold. But we venture to 
to say, his sleep was none the less sweet; nor will 
his reflections, upon a dying bed, be the less sooth- 
ing, nor his situation at the judgment bar of Him 
who is no ‘respecter of persons,’ the less enviable, 
because he refused to consign his fellow creatures 
to hopeless bondage, that he might put the price of 
their bodies and souls in his pocket. 

We have received the following communication 
on this subject, which we cheerfully insert. 

‘ Our town for a few days past lias been gladden- 
ed with the bright smiles and joyous countenances 
of a few of the liberated sons of that dark, ill-fated, 
benighted race, so long oppressed and enslaved by 
those who are proud to call themselves the children 
ef the ehampions of liberty, and the firm defenders 
of universal freedom. My heart is almost daily 
eheered and elated by the bright prospects that are 
continually spread before it. New light seems to 
break upon the minds of men as time advances,and 
the day will soon dawn when every shackle shall 
be broken, and 2!! the ‘oppressed go free.’ Then 
shali the earth be glad, the rivers rejoice, the stars 
sing together for joy, and the hills clop their hands. 

*A Mr. Smith of Alabama, having last fall pur- 
chased a quantity of land in this State, recently ar- 
rived here with twelve slaves, and gave them that 
Jand and their precious liberty. How noble! bow 

nerous* 

*T had considerable conversation with thesenow 
freemen, and was delighted. Among many other 
questions, I asked one of them, if liberty “was as 
pleasant as slavery ? his answer was,*yes master, 
oh yes, yes.’ I again asked him if he felt like de- 
stroying his master for his having set hiw at lber- 
ty ? he said, ob no master, I'd do any thing for mas- 
ter, I’d suffer any thing for him, I'd die for him. J 
asked him if the slaves in general at the South,nn- 
derstood the nature of liberty, and desirod its re- 
straints ? he said yes master, they all want liberty, 
aod their expecting it, was the only safety their 
masters had: but they dare not speak of liberty,for 
fear of being whipped or shot. Are they punished 
much Tasked; * we were not,’ ezil he; but some of 

the s'aves on the cotton patches, close to us, were 
whipped covery day; sometimes their masiers tied 








their hands and feet together—what they call buck- 
ling down—and then beat them with a flat board, 
and then took the lash to prick the blisters. Are 
any of them instructed in Sabbath schools or other 
ways, I asked; lie said that he had heard that some 
in Kentucky had Sabbath schools, but added, with 
a fallen countenance, In Alabama they raise too 
much colton. | asked, what were the feelings of the 
slaveholders in regard to their being liberated; he 
said that some of them cursed his master, and said, 
‘I'd give them liberty in a cotton patch, if I owned 
them.’ I asked him if he knew any thing respect- 
ing the Sabbath? he said he had been told they 
must not work on the Sabbath? but, added he,slaves 
in Alabama, master, do work all Sunday, and their 
masters, perhaps, go to church. 

‘Thus by these few simple anewers, the spirit of 
the slaveholders and the enslaved is discovered.— | 
Unchain the dog, and see ifhe does not manifest | 
gratitude for his liberty. Is the black man less | 
worthy of trust than the brute? Much might be 
said of the evil consequences and sin of slavery ;) 
but I only give these few facts to the public, that) 
they may judge for themselves, trusting that all) 
will soon hear the voice of God and ‘let the op- 
pressed go FREE.’ 








OY HIMSELF ?—Just look at the statement below. 
It is known that, in Smith township, Columbiana 


tending into Stark county. We will examine and 
see if these folks can take care of themselves. 
Number of families 51 


do of persons 2Q64 
do of church members 100 
do of colored preachers 4 
do who have been slaves 14 
Paid for their freedom about $30CO 


THEIR PROPERTY. 


1860 acres of land, valued at $29,200 
0 horses 


213 cattle 2,256 
328 sheep 656 
Other property 4,235 

Sum total 39,497 


It is said that the property of various individuals 
is estimated much below their real value. If this 
property were divided among the 264 persons,there 
would be 150 dollars foreach man, woman and 
child. Now I ask if these peoole can’t take care 
of themselves? But I have not told the whole sto- 
ry. The settlement was commenced about sixteen 
years ago, and there has been no quarre!ling nor 
fighting. They use very little liquor,and intemper- 
ance is almost a stranger. A_ store-keeper inform- 
ed me that he would trust all of them, with perhaps 
one exception. There is one meeting-house, two 
school houses, and a library of about 120 books. I 
believe I was told that an old man of 80 years of 
age, had learned to read. If you wish to know more, 
and have proof of all that is already stated, call 
upon Job Johnson of Mount Union, who has taken 
especial pains to obtain correct information. 

GeorcE Gonzaes. 





STATE OF THE SOUTIL, 


A New Orleans paper, of April 26, says the loss 
by the depreciation of slave property alone in Mis- 
sissippi, is enough to bankrupt the state. 

The planters had anticipated their crops, and re- 
ceived and expended three-fourths of their value 
months ago. On the delivery of the cotton so 
bought and paid for, they expected to mortgage as 
it were tleir labor, capital, and time for the next 
twelve months, to procure the support of their ne- 
grocs, and means for carrying on their plantations. 
They are now left without provisions, and the means 
of living and using their industry, for the present 
year. In this dilemma, planters whose crops have 
been from 100 to 700 bales, find themse!ves forced 
to sacrifice many of their slaves in order to get the 
common necessaries of life for the support of them- 
selves and the rest of their negroes. In one instance 
a small planter, who owned twenty-two slaves, sold 
three of his best men, for which he actually paid 
$3200, for $850, to buy pork and corn for the re- 
mainder. In many places, planters compel their 
slaves to fish for the means of subsistence, rather 
than sell them at such ruinous rates. There are at 
this moment thousands of slaves in Mississippi, that 
know not where their next morsel is to come from. 
The master must be ruined to save the wretches 
from being starved. 





Moszie, April 27.—Some of the Effects.—A high- 
ly respectable gentleman from Virginia, was in this 


city a day or two since, on his way home from Mis- 
ciouippiy Gut gare sume mcs In Frelati on to tlhe mon- 


ey affuirs, which were well worthy of serious con- 
sideration. He is well known here by gentlemen 
from his neighborhood in Virginia, to be worth 
about $1,000,000. He had been to Mississippi to 
purchase a plantation. He saw some strange things 
there. A planter had about 30 negroes taken by 
the Sheriff and sold at auction. There was acrowd 
assembled—but one or two bidders were found. 
The 30 negroes were knocked off for a little more 
than four thousand dollars. The crowd gathered 
about the purchaser and warned him not to pay for 
the negroes, for he should not have them—their 
neighbor’s property should not thus be sacrificed. 
The consequence was, the negroes went back to 
their master. At Vicksburgh, he found an acquaint- 
ance with 20 or 30 negroes for sale. The man 
could get no money for them, snd actually had to 
apply to the Virginia gentleman for a loan of mon- 
ey to pay his board bill with: He sawat Vicksburg 
some negroes up at auction—cash sale. A likely 
looking fellow was bid for until $350 were offered. 
Not another bid could be had. The owner then 
stepped up and changed the terms of sale from cash 
to twelve months credit, with ample security. The 
bidding raised like electricity. The same fellow 
was knocked off at $1625. 





Staves. Negroes that formerly cost $1200, 
have fatlen to 150 and 300 dollors. A Nathez Cou- 
rier of a late date says :— 


Itis supposed that upwards of 10,000 slaves were 
sold in the State of Mississippi, from Ist November, 
1835, to the same period in 1836 on a credit, that is 
to say, for the notes and acceptances of merchants 
and planters, The value of these slaves could not 
have been less thanten millions of dollars. The 
planters, then, created a debt for slavea alone, to 
be paid out of the crop of 1836, equai to ten mil- 
lions of dollars, 





It is reported in town that citizens of Yazoo 
County have torn down their Court House, broken 
up their Court, lynched their Sheriff, &c. &c. 
should not be surprised at this in Mississippi, for 
the distress that prevails there is beyond all descrip- 
tion. Hundreds of planters have not the means of 
present subsistence. They are selling their ne- 
groes for $200 and $300 to get it—.Viw Orleans 
paper. 





Nortnenn Ministers GoiNe ro Tne Sovra.— 
It is well known that two of the Professors in the 
South Carolina Theological Seminary are northern 
men. Sometime ago, it became necessary for them 
to procure additional endorsers for their soundness 
in that which constitutes ministerial credit at the 
south. Among other certificates was the following, 
by the editor of the Charleston Observer: 

Their piety and talents have never been question- 
ed—their doctrines are those of the church to which 
they belong, and as to their being northerners, it 
s a recommendation when it is urged against those 
who have engrafted southern feelings and a LOVE 
va — Institutions, upon the mere accident of 

irth. 





Late rrom Mexico—Proresr or Tuat Gov- 
ERNMENT AGAINST THE RecoeniTION oF Texas 
py THE Uniteo States. From the Diario del 
Gobierno de Mexico, of April 2d, received by an ar- | 
rival at New Orleans, we learn that the Secreta-| 
ries of State and War presented themselves ia 
Congress two days before, and stated that the New 
Orleans Bee of March 13th, contained our recog- 
nition of Texas, and the appointment ofa plenipo- 
tentiary, deeming which the same as official, the 
government were forming a protest against the 
same. Then follows the speech of the Secretary 
of War, in which our country is accused of having 
dexterously intrigued to obtain Texas as we did 
Florida, and that we are guilty of punic faith—are 
preparing armed expeditions to assist the Texans 
—insu!ting Mexican vessels and treating them as 
pirates, afd receiving the new flag of the piratical 
Texans. General Jackson’s reprisal inessage, and 
all the eqnivocating negotiations of our government, 
are pronounced hypocritical subterfuges to give a 
specious coloring te our conteinplated aggressions. 
This recognition, it is affirmed by the Seeret»ry, 


county, there is a settlement of colored people, ex- | 


COMMUNICATIONS, 





UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR, 
No. XV. 
Out of the ol.j fields, as mea saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from year to year, 
And out of old books in good faith, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 
CuHavucer, 

Mr. Eprror,—A few days since, I received from 
a liighly distinguished gentleman residing in New 
York, a letter from which I make the following 
extract:— 

‘In August, 1835, | had a conversation with Mr. 
Gurley, and challenged him to name one officer 
of the American Colonization Society, who had 
ever liberated a single slave, and sent him to 
Africa. He confessed he could not! What atro- 
cious hypocrisy, toask our aid in transporting their 
slaves, and tien ® laugh atour simplicity, whilstwith 
our money they ship off cargoes of free negroes.’ 

Take another exasuple. In the report of the 
Vireinia Colonization Society, it is said, 

‘Tt is the glory of Virginia, that, one of her sons 
led the way in the national legislature, to pro- 
cure the actual abandonment of the slave trade, 


9, ys ° speue . 
Wuo says tur Cororen Man Can’? TAKE CARE | and by the influence of his zeal and abilities, it re- 


ceived, in the year 1820, its present legal denomi- 
nation of piracy.’ 

In the same year, the same man used all his in- 
fluence to cause Missourito be admitted as a slave 
State, and subsequently declared in Congress, that, 

* The abolition of slavery was no object of desire 
to him, unless accompanied by colonization. So far 
was he from desiring it, unaccompanied with this 
condition, that he would not live in a country where 
the one took place without the other.’ 


Here, however incons:stent with each other the 
actions appear to be, the motives and the object 
were undoubtly the same, viz. the increase in 
the value of the slaves, and the greater security 
of the whites, by the exclusion of foreign competi- 
tion, tue enlargement of the market for the slave, 
and the banishment of the free blacks. Such be- 
ing the case, no Christian, we presume, will have 
the least wish to rob Virginia of any honor or‘ glory’ 
resulting to her from actions proceeding from such 
| motives, 

Let us now look at a case of real inconsistency. 
In the years 1819 and 1828, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania passed a resolution, instructing her 
representatives in Congress to advocate the pas- 
sage ofa law for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; yet in 1826, the Legislature 
refused, at three different times, by a large majori- 
ty,totake up even for consideration, a bill propos- 
ing to abolish slavery in Pennsylvania, although 
there was not in the whole State, at that time, more 
than one hundred slaves, the youngest of whom 
was over 46 years of age, while in the District o. 
Cvlumbia there are 7000!! 

So long, therefore, as Pennsylvania, as a State 
refuses to grant the blessings of liberty to her own 
slaves, and continues to withhold ther inalienable 
rights, which were wrested from them by men, who 
have long since gone to appear at the bar of Him 
who is no respecter of persons, so long will her 
gross and unpardonable inconsistency in contradict- 
ing her precepts by her example, exhibit to the 
world the insincerity of her professions, and the in- 
efficacy of her petitions. 

Now the remedy for all this is simple and effi- 
cacious, Allthe difficulty would arise fran the un- 
willingness of the patient to give ita fairtrial. To 
persuade him to do this, by all the mora’ means 
‘that God and nature have in their hands, is the 
appropriate work of all true-hearted aboliionists. 
Such men will never heed the senseless taunt, the 
offspring of ignorance and malice, ‘Why don’t you 
go to the South ?? because they well know that the 
surest and most effectual method of correcting pub- 
lic sentiment abroad is by setting the example at 
home; and never, till the pro-slavery spirit at the 
North is entirely eradicated, and both our laws and 


} 
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of civil liberty, can we rationally expect that slave- 
ry at the South will be abolished, or its spirit weak- 
anod The aboliticiete, thou, ia Pouusylvania, have 
amighty work to accomplish. That State is the 
border ground, on which the moral battle is to be 
fonght, and where the victory of truth and justice 
is tobe won. It is the key-stone of the arch, on 
which the temple of Liberty is to stand. Should 
that fail us, the whole fabric will tumble into ruins. 
Should there be in that State a ‘ base bowing of the 
knee to the dark spirit of slavery,’ and no redeem- 
ing spirit to walk abroad in the land to reanimate 
her fallen greatness, and kindle the expiring flame 
of Liberty, hopeless indeed will be our exertions, 
and we shal] read our sin ia our punishment. 

But, we trust that our doom is not yet sealed. 
We confidently believe, that the sun of libérty will 
shine with a purer, and steadier light, till not only 
Pennsylvania, but the whole continent shall be re- 
generated and disenthralled. In this crisis, then, 
what is the duty of Pennsylvania abolitionists ? 
Let us see what has been done, and estimate their. 
duty by their deficiencies. 

On the first of March, 1780, an ‘ Act’ of 14 sec- 
tions was passed, with the following, beautifully 
written preamble: 

*Section 1. When we contemplate our abhor- 
rence of that condition, to which the arms and ty- 
ranny of Great Britain were exerted to reduce us, 
when. we look back on the variety of dangers to 
which we have been exposed, and how miraculous] 
our wants in many instances have been nigetied, 
and our deliverances wrought, when even hope and 
| human fortitude have become unequal to the con- 
fliet—we are unavoidably led to a serious and 
grateful sense of the manifold blessings, which 
we have undeseryedly received from the hand of 
that Being from whom cometh every good and per- 
fect gift. of gee with these ideas, we conceive 
that itis our duly, and we rejoice that it is in our pow- 
er, loertend a partion of that freedom to others, which 
hath been extendedious ; and a release from that 
slate of thraldom, to which we ourselves were tyrani- 
ca!ly doomed, and from which we have now every pros- 
pect of being delivered. It is not for us to inquire 
why, in the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of 
the several parts of the earth were distinguished by 
a difference in feature or complexion. It is suffi- 
cient to know that all are the work of an Almighty 
hand. We find, in the distribution of the human 
species, that the most fertile as well as the most 
barren parts of the earth are inhabited by men of 
complexions different from ours, and from each 
other; from whence we may reasonably, as well 
as religiously, infer that he who placed them in 
their various situations, hath extended equally his 
care and protection to all, and that it becometh not 
us to counteract his mercies. We esteem it a pe- 
culiar blessing granted to us, that we are enabled 
this day to add one more step to universal civiliza- 
tion, by removing as much as possible, the sor- 
rows of those who have lived in undeserved bond- 
age, and from which, by the assumed authority of 
the kings of Great Britain, no effectual, legal re- 
lief could be obtained. Weaned by a long course 
of experience from those narrow prejudices and 
partialities we had imbibed, we find our hearts en- 
larged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men of all conditions and nations ; and we conceive 
ourselves at this particular period extraordinarily 
called upon, by the blessings, which we have re- 
ceived, to manifest the sincerity of our profession, 
and to give a substantial proof of our gratitude. 

Section 2. Ann Wuereas the condition of 
those persons who have Ix retofore been denominat- 
ed Negro and Mulatto slaves, has been attended 
with circumstances, which not only deprived them 
of the common blessings that they were by nature 
entitled to, but has cast them into the decpest 
afflictions by an unnatura] separation and sale of 
husband and wife from each other and from their 
children—an injury, the greatness of wirich can 
only be conceived by supposing that we were in 
the same unhappy case. In justice, therefore, to 
persons so unhappily circumstanced, and who, hay- 
ing no prospect belore them whenever they may 4 
rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no reason- 
able inducement to render their service to society, 
which otherwise they might; and also in gratefal 








will have no influence on the brave Mexican S.!- 
diery, who are prepared to invade the rebels of ‘l'exas 


and conquer or die! 





commemoration of our own happy deliverance from 
that state of unconditional submission to which we 


example are in accordance with the true principles* 


No person, it appears to me, Mr. Editor, can 

read the preceding preamble and not be strack with 

the soundness of the principles, the justness of the 

sentiments, and te kind and Christian spirit which 

breathes through the whole. The act, to be in ac- 

cordance with the preamble, ought to have entirely 

abolished slavery and given unconditional eimanci- 

pation to every slave in the State. This, every one 

would naturally expect, but instead of this what 

does he find? An act to abolish slavery? No. 

An act to emancipate a single slave? No. He 

@nds an act, which is virtually as follows : 

‘ Be it enacted by the representatives of Pennsyl- 

vania that all the slaves in this State shall, so far as 

this law is concerned, remain slaves for life, that no 

Negro or Mulatto child, born from and after this day 
(March 1, 1780) shall be a slave fur life, because its | 
mother is a slave, but shall be an indented servant 

tillsuch child is 28 years of age, that the owner of 
every Negro or Mulalto slave shall cause to be re- 

corded before the first day of November next in the 

counly,in which he or she shall reside, the name, sur- 
name, occupation or profession of such owner, togeti- 
er with the name age and sex of every such slave, and 

that no Negro or Mulatto now within this State 

shall from and after the said first day of November 
be deemed a slave or servant for life, unless his or 
her name shall be entered as aforesaid in such re- 

cord, but shall be atjudged or bolden as freeinen 
and freewomen, except the domestic slaves of per- 
sons passing through, or sojourning in, this State, 
provided such domestic slaves are not retained in 
the State longer than six months.’ 

The foregoing is a very brief account of all that 
part of the act of 1780, which is necessary for my 
present purpose. The number of slaves at that 
time in Pennsylvania did not exceed 5000, which 
soon began to diminish either by death, or by sale 
out of the State,or by neglect to enter, or by a de- 
ficiency in entering, the name, age, occupation &c. 
of the owner, and the name, age and sex of his or 
herslave. Any defect of this kind vitiated the rec- 
ord and in this way many slaves, after Nov. 1, 1780, 
received their freedom. 

_ According to the census of Pennsylvania there 
were in the year 


1790 - - - - 93737 slaves. 
1800 - - - - 1706 * 
1810 - - - - 795 « 
1820 - - - - 211 “ 
1830 - - - - 386 


That the census of 1830 is very erroneous is ev- 
ident from the following considerations. In the 
first place it is very plain from the act of 1780 that 
there can now be no slave in Pennsylvania under 


the State. Consequently all those, whose names 
are found in the census of 1830, who were then not 
50 years of age, were not slaves. There are inthe 
State 51 Counties, in 21 of which, according to the 
census, there were no slaves. 
found at all, were in the remaining 30 Counties, 
viz., in. dams 45, Alleghany 30, Bedford 1, Burks 
7, Chester 5, Cumberland 7, Centre 5, Dauphin 18, 
Delaware 2, Erie 1, Fayetle 89, Franklin 12, 
Greene 2, Huntingdon 12, Indiana 10, Westmore- 
land 1, Lancaster 56, Lebanon 5, Lehigh 2, Ly- 
coming 5, Mencer 6, Montgomery 1, Perry 4, Phil- 
adelphia 21, Pike 1, Somerset 1, Union 2, Venan- 
go 2, Washington 1, and York 26. 

In the county of Philadelphia there are no slaves, 
and in Chester Co. no record can be found. Con- 
sequently there are no slaves legally held in that 
County. In Indiana, Mercer, and Venango, there 
can be none, as according to the census, those who 
were called slaves in 1830 were then under the 
age of 50 years. 
Counties, in which slaves were held in 1830 to 
twenty five. These are the Counties, which are 
embraced in the following resolution, which was 
passed at the formation of the Pennsylvania State 
Anti Slavery Society at Harisburgh, in January last. 

* Resolved, That the Executive Committees of 
the Pennsylvania State Anti-Slavery Society, lo- 
cated in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, be requested 
to ascertain the names and ages of all persons le- 
gally held as slaves in their_respective Connties in 
this State, and the names of those, who hold them 
as property, and the places where they reside, and 
report the result of their investigations at the next 
annual meeting.’ 


On examination it will be seen that the greatest 
apparent increase of slaves was in the six itali- 
cised Counties. This increase arose from the in- 
structions given by the two marshalls to their dep- 
uties, directing them ‘ to enter as slaves, all color- 
ed people of both sexes, who were held to service 
for limited periods.’ In consequence of this order 
they reported as slaves, three hundred and nineteen 
persons in twenty seven Counties, of whom 290 
were under the age of 36 years. Of the remaining 
29 those only were slaves who were above the age 
of50 years. In the septenial enumeration made in 
1828 the official computation was 76. At the 
present time there are probably not 30 slaves in 
the State, and the youngest of them is in his or her 
58th year. 

Let then the Resolution be carried into effect by 
the Committees, and the name, age and owner of 
every slave be ascertained from the County Re- 
cords and the whole account immediately published. 
In 1880, there were, agcording to the Census, 17 
slaves in Dauphin County, when in fact there was 
but one, and that a female, then owned by David 
Espy of Harrisburgh. 

If living, she must by this time be near 70 years 

of age, and old enough to be colonized, or have her 
freedom here. 
If, howevey, slaves have really increased in de- 
fiance of the A t of 1780, and ofthe definite decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court at Pittsburgh, on the 
26th of September, 1826, in the case of Miller vs. 
Dwelling, than the examination should be made 
without a moment’s delay and the whole truth 
known on this important subject, in order that all 
slaves illegally held should be set free immedi- 
ately. 





MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH, 

The speech of Mr. Webster recently delivered in 
New York, is generally marked by those character- 
istics which distinguish all the productions of this 
gentleman. No one can read it without admira- 
tion of the powerful intellect whose impress it 
bears, though it is extremely difficult to discover by 
what steps Ire arrived at som: of his conclusions 
upon one subject embraced in it.—I mean the sub- 
ject of slavery. Iam unwilling to account for it 
upon any other supposition, than his deep and al- 
most superstitious veneration for the Constitution, 
which led him to see a meaning in some of its pro- 
visions, which I have been at a loss to find, and a 
course of duty prescribed, which to my mind, it does 
not present. I will quote the language of Mr. W. 
to which reference is made, and then make my 
comments upon it. ‘We have slavery already 
among us. The constitution found it among us; it 
recognised, and gave it solemn guaranties. T'o the 
full extent of these guaranties, we are all bound in 
honor, in justice, and by the Constitution. A’] the 
stipulations contained in the Constitution in favor 
of the slaveholding states, which are already in the 
Union, ought to be fulfilled in the fulness of their 
spirit, and to the exactness of the letter.’ 

Where Mr. Webster finds his ‘solemn guaran- 
ties’ in the Constitution, for slavery, I am unable to 
discover. There are but three provisions in this 
instrument, which can be understood as relating to 
this subject, and neither of them can I conceive to 
be tortured into any ting like a ‘solemn guarantee’ 
of slavery. One of them is the provision putting 
representation and taxation in the slaveholding 
states, upon the basis of three-fifths of the colored 
population. A second is the provision respecting 
insurrection, whether proceeding from the slaves 
or the white population. And the third is the pro- 











were doomed by the tyranny of Britain.’ 


the age of 57 years, who is owned by a resident of 


The 386 slaves, if 


This reduces the number of 


one. State into another, who are bound to service 
in the former State. Although it is admitted that 
these provisions do and were intended to relate to 
slaves, it is denied that they contain any thing like 
a‘solemn guarantee’ of slavery. All that they do 
fairly imply, is that the framers of the constitution, 
and the states adopting it, proceeded upon the 
fact of the existence of slavery in some of the 
States, and that during its existence, it became 
necessarv that there should be certain provisions 
in the National Constitution in operation re- 
lating to it. It left to the States where slavery ex- 
isted, the entire control of this domestic institution, 
and the right to make any laws for the regulation, 


or the extinction of it. No approbation of the in- 


stitution of slavery can be inferred from any of 
these provisions, nor any pledge that the power of 

the National Government should be exerted for its 

protection and continuance. Al! that they contain 

is an obligation to a certain prescribed cougse of 
duty, while slavery shal! remain as one of the insti- 

tutions of any of the States. It leaves it like any 

other evil, moral, social, or political, beyond the 
legislation of the General government, and solely 

within the jurisdiction of the State governments— 
but still to be encountered and overthrown like the 
former, by appeals to the understanding and moral 
feelings of those who have it in their power to put 
an endtothem. It leaves it to stand upon the 
same footing as the sale of ardent spirit, lotteries, 
taking usur'ous interest, imprisonment for debt,&c. 
which are admitted to be fair subjects of investiga- 
tion and discussion, by people .in any part of the 
country, but upon which the people in one State 
cannot interfere with the legislation of any other. 
Now this is all the right that abolitionists ever 
claimed, or ever exercised, the right of exerting a 
moral influence upon the mind of the slavcholder, 
and through him to effect the emancipation of the 
slave. And thisis a right which I think Mr. Web- 
ster cannot deny to them, nor I trust would desire 
to abridge. And if he had expressed explicitly his 
sentiments upon this point, which is the only con- 
tested one, instead of using language which might 
seem to imply, though not directly stated, that they 
had intrenched upon the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion in the course they have pursued, he would have 
given much more satisfaction than he has done, by 
his remarks upon the subject. 

But there is one provision in the National Con- 
stitution, intended to relate to slavery, which is a 
mere usurpation of power on the part of the framers 
of this instrument, and the States adopting it, and a 
violation of the laws of God, of justice, and of hu- 
manity—I mean the one relating to the recapture 
of fugitive slaves. The white population of the Uni- 
ted States had no more right to bind themselves by 
such an instrument to deprive the colored man of 
all his rights, personal, domestic, and social, by re- 
turning him toa state of involuntary and helpless 
bondage, than they had any portion of the popula- 
tion of their own color. The black population them- 
selyes, had no voice, and no representation in the 
convention which adopted this provision, nor in the 
Congress which framed the law under it, and if 
there is any force in the ground taken by our Rev- 
olutionary Fathers in regard to the exercise of pow- 
er, by the Government of Great Britain, that they 
would not recognise its authority to pass laws for 
the government of a people who were not represent- 
ed in the British Parliament, the same protest may 
now be made by the colored people of the United 
States, against this assumption of power, contained 
in the provision of the Constitution relating to fu- 
gitive slaves. 

But there are reasons why the people of the non- 
slaveholding States should not have become parties 
to such a provision inthe National Constitution, 
peculiar to themselves. By their own State Con- 
stitutions, all men, of every color and description, 
are pronounced to be free and equal, and to have 
certain inalienable rights, as life, liberty, &c., and 
under such a provision, siavery is held to be extin- 
guished in our own State. If, then, the people of 
Massachusetts admitted by their own Constitution, 
that slavery was such a violation of the rights of 
man, that it could not be recognised here, but must 
ever afterwards ccase to exist within our territory, 
what right had they in the face of the principles of 
this very Constitution, to bind themselves to recog- 
nize slavery in a certain specified case, and deliver 
a fellow being back again toa state of hopeless 
bondage ?—I know that it has been contended that 
the National Constitution partakes of the nature of 
a treaty between sovereign States, and that on this 
ground it would be competent for the non-slave- 
holding States to make such a stipulation with the 
slaveholding States. But this position I deny. It 
is never competent for a State to do an acknowl- 
edged wrong, whether by a treaty or in any other 
way. It isno more competent for the States which 
compose this Union, to bind themselves by such a 
treaty, than it would be for the governments of 
France and Algiers to bind themselves by such a 
treaty. Suppose these two latter Powers should 
make a treaty stipulating that American citizens 
might be made slaves in Algiers, and if any of them 
should make their escape into France, he should be 
sent back again to Algiers, and returned to a state 
of slavery? Would not this be considered a viola- 
tion of National law, and make this country ring 
from one end to the other with execration and men- 
ace against the conduct of France? What then is 
there which alters the case in regard to the enslav- 
ed African? No one can be given. 

If this is one of the ‘ solemn guaranties’ to which 
Mr. Webster refers, I say ‘we are (nef) all bound 
in honor, in justice’ to observe it—but on the other 
hand, that we are bound by vur regard to the laws 
of God, and the principles of justice and humanity, 
which are of paramount obligation, to refuse obedi- 
ence to it! To Mr. Webster, may belong the hon- 
or, tf he desire it, of fulfilling this provision of the 
Constitution ‘in the fulness of its spirit, and to the 
exactness of the letter.” ~All the honor I covet, is 
to spurn and abhor it,as 1 would the office of a 
hangman, or the occupation of a pirate, 

.W.S. A. 








STATEMENT OF FACTS 
By a Committee of the Bath, Me. Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ely. Published by order of the Society. 

About a year ago last August, the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sell of Lynn, Mass. delivered a lecture here, in the 
Baptist meeting-house, upon the subject of slavery. 
Mr. R. portrayed, in his usual energetic and con- 
vincing style, the incalculable, and enormous evils, 
with which this nefarious system is fraught; and 
gave notice, that in a succeeding lecture, he should 
propose aremedy. But it will be remembered, that 
the Presidential question, was then pending ; and 
hence the extreme sensitiveness of certain gentle- 
men, upon any subject that would be likely to ‘ex- 
asperate the south.’ Indeed, so apprehensive were 
certain ‘ gentiemen of property and standing’ that 
there would be a mob, if a second lecture was at- 
tempted, that it was deemed, by them, indispensa- 
bly necessary, to call a meeting of the eitizens for 
the professed purpose, of taking tneasures to prevent 
lawless violence} but in realtly,to give counte- 
nance to, and assist in organizing a mob. In fact, 
so sure was one gentleman who took a very active 
part, in calling the citizens meeting, that there 
would bea mob if Mr. R. attempted to lecture 
again, that he patrictically volunteered his servi- 
ces, to be one of the mmmortal six, who would go 
into the pulpit and drag the Rev. gentleman out. 
This samo individual, made the same proposition at 
the door of the meeting-house, on the evening of 
the first lecture. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary ta detail circumstan- 





vision authorising the recapture of fugitives from 


‘| lege, and invite him to lecture before the goojg, 





tiary, the whole proceedings sgainst us; suffice it 


to say, that the usual means were resorted 1, = 
have been so successfully put in Operation, in oe 
parts of the country, for the organization of hn 
to be held in readiness for effective operation 
future emergencies might require. Unfortanss,», 
for the suffering, bleeding cause, which wo had 7 
poused, just at this critical juncture, this hatatins 
crisis, in our moral conflict With the deron op 
pression, when it especially required firmyy 
true moral courage in the professed friends of , 
down-trodden slave, miny of the former adherens 
of our cause, ‘ forsook us and fled, and others «;, 
lowed ata distance.’ Our number being gmyy 
fore we were brought to this test, and it I be. 
found that a still less number were wiljing ¢, 
the ordeal ; and morcover, that we were ‘es 
of all the meeting-iouses in the town, tho Propo. 
lecture was given up. But to the lasting honor 
Mr. Russell be it said, that he evinced tryp ,). 
tian hero sm throughout, and declared hitnselfre = 
and willing to lecture ; but no suitable place .,. ‘Se 
be obtained, pi 
Since that time, until very recently, the soe; 
and the cause, sv far as it regards any imports., 
movement made by abolitionists here, have remain Bs 
ed in statu quo. A few firm friends of the oF 
however, continued to mect and ker 4 up ay o,, 
ize] society ; and also, to deliberate upon tie 4, 
method of procedure for the advancement Sa. 
cause. Mig 
Some time in February last, at a meeting oy y, 
society, it was voted, to instruct the Secretary © 
correspond with Professor Smyth, of Bowdoig eo 
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provided some suitable place could be obtaing ¢, 
that purpose. -A committee was chosen gy , 
same time to procure a place for holding a joo,,,, 
in, and were directed to report ata future jeos,, 
They accordingly reported that they had bts», 
the Baptist meeting-house for that purpose, ‘1, 
Seerctary also reported that he bad engayed g jp. 
ture by Professor Smyth, the following week, y. 
tice of the leeture was givenon the Sabbath, byy 
several clergymen of the place; and also, ig», 
newspapers. But during the interim, between y. 
time of the engagement of the house by the ¢¢, 
mittee and the time notified for the meeting, ti. 
who acted on the part of the Baptist society, fyyp: 
it convenient to retract their engagement with te 
committee, and on the very day on which the 
ture was tohave been delivered in the evening, tip, 
peremptorily refused us the use of their house: 
consequence of which was temporarily to proven © 
the lecture. 






From these faithless and ungenerous proceeti 
and others of a similar character, the friends of 
jured and outraged humanity, plainly foresaw tis 
it was no time for succumbing longer, to the des. 
potic dictation of a mob ; nor seeking longer toc- 
ciliate the feelings of ‘gentlemen of property s»/ 
standing’ who were at the head of the mob, byr- 
maining comparatively, and as it regards al! valu: 
ble purposes entirely incognito. Accordingly t 
special. meeting of the society was called, at whic) 
it was voted to instruct the counsellors to procure 
the most suitable place they could obtain, for te 
purpose of a lecture. The counsellors succeed! 
in engaging a hall in a brick block, which is usw. ' 
ly let forthe purpose of holding public meeting 
in, of every kind, and of all descriptions. Pub: 
notice was given of the lecture ; and again polite: 
demagogues, and the interested and mercenyy 
slaves of mammon, immediately assembled, to é& 
vise ways and means to prevent the lecture. Ay — 
cordingly the mob meeting being duly organize 
among other important transactions, a committee « 
three was chosen to wait on the agent of the i 
engaged by the abolitionists and request him t 
withdraw his permission for the abolitionists to l¢ 
a meeting there. The mob committee waited ups | 
the agent in their official capacity, informing hin’ | 
their object and that if he wished to prevent a mb 
and the destruction of his property, and in all pr 
ability the demolition of the whole block, he mus 
retract his engagement with the abolitionists t 
the use of the hall. : 

Now, Mr. Editor, if we could present to you,.2 | 
this agent, the character of another Willard Sess 
similarly circumstanced, it would be our pride «: 
joy. But the mortifying truth is, the agent of: 
Hall, an imbecile and superannuated man, 
knows better how to appreciate the value of (- 
lars and cents, than the sacred treasure of freed 
which he was assisting to trample in the du, — 
yielded to his fears and refused the abolitionists“ 
use of the hall. And thus, Mr. Editor, were © 
again defeated in our attempts to have a lectur- 
As it was perfectly clear, that no suitable p 
could be obtained, to hold an Anti-Slavery mec; ) 
in, and as it was deemed by the abolitionists "| 
of vastly more importance to hold a public mee!" 
for a lecture somewhere, than it was as to the part: 
cular place where; and moreover, as Mr. Sw" 
was well acquainted with the circumstances, ‘™ 
had expressed his entire readiness and willingo™* 
to come to the rescue whenever the society reques 
ed; the opportunity was deemed by the society! 
be too valuable, to be suffered to pass unimprove | 
A small room used as a schoo) room was generous" 
ly offered by Doct. Weld, a member of the sociels 
and in this the lecture was held. And would, 
Editor, that all our enimics could have listene! 
partially to it. During the delivery of the lect" 
the meeting was repeatedly annoyed by the 0 
who were countenanced and checred on by a be 
of music, the members of which patriotical!y vou" 
teered their services for the occasion. This « 
temptible rabble succeeded in breaking some “ 
dozen panes of glass, and by their unmusical a 
discordant sounds, succeeded 1n further distu:) 
the meeting ; but not so as to prevent Mr. 50; 
from regularly proceeding with his lecture to! 
close. 
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Too much praise cannot be bestowed up! 


fessor Smyth, for his fearless intrepidity, ov (us 
casion. The truly christian philanthropy, 0! ! 
triotism, manifested by him throuzhout, fou | 
time that he was invited to lecture before Wie © 
ciety to its accomplishment, cannot fail © © 
forth the most heart-felt gratitude and thon ®' 
every friend of suffering humanity wlio is sc 
zed with the circumstances. How admirab'y 
conduct like this, contrast with too many tac-e 
ing, tracking and pusillanimous D.vines and p’* 
fessed Christians, of the present day, who #* 
ways ready to find some rule of expediency, ™ 
will work in between them and their duty &' 
God and to their fellow men, when their 088 fF 
sonal interest, safety, or aggrandizemen’, * 
promoted thereby. A few of the operafive rz” 
ers of the mob were prosecuted, fouad gy 
fined, and their fincs were paid by a subse’ 
raised, by ‘Gentlemen of property and stir" 
whoou sht to be held responsible By an inset’ 
outraged community, for all the lawless Yoo" 
and wrongs committed by those miserable @™ 
ants who did their dirty work. “4 
Mr. Editor, we do not send you this commu” 
tion as forming a new era in the history wits 
cause; for we know that similar proce: dings r 
most daily oceur wherever error is opp? ns s 
progress of truth. But our object is to ae oe e 
other valuable ends. ‘The first is,to show by" 
tory to all those who may be sim larly circumsta” 
that they have nothing to gain but every” | 
to lose by pursuing a timid and time-serving oe” 
that a faithful, firm, uncompromising ®?4 strale - 
forward course, is the only one that ean eve! 3 Ee 
complish the great and desirable object © om . 
view. The second is, distinctly and explieny 
apprize our opponents of our purpescs and i 
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